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ABSTPACT, 

Tventy*eight composition teachers at a large 
university, a tvo-year. college, and an engineeriny college, all of 
vhctt had tauqht composition through. both the tutorial method and 
typicalj classreoi methods, vere interviewed reg^irding advantages and 
disadvantages of thje tvo approaches. Among the advantages of 
tutorials mentioned' vere the chance to focus directly on students* 
miigue vritinq needs, immediate feedback regarding student 
comprehension, improvement in student/teacher relationships and 
student attitudes, the possibility of a greater volume of writing 
than in tt^ clas;?rooi approach, and dramatic improvcnents in 
students' irriting. The most frequently mentioned disadvantage of 
tatorials vas the time they require and their lack of cost 
effectiveness; other disadvantages vere that tutorials are mentally 
and physically exhaustinq, sooetiines tedious for the student, and 
provide no qroup identity or peer criticism. Hovever, it vas observed 
that many teachers vho found tutorials exhausting created unnecessary 
extra vork fcr themselves and that tedious tutorial sessions may have 
resulted from a lack of focus on students*\vriting^ It appears likely 
that the success or failure of tutorials is largely dependent on 
teacher attitudes. It also appears that the tutorial method provides 
teachers vith a great deal of pcver over students, (writing samples 
are provided tc shov hov ^ student's writing style vas actually 
damaqed through tutorials. A table of teachers* responses to the 
interview questions is also included.) (GT) 
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Dear to every composition teacher is the dream that somewhere 
there is a method of teaching composition which will benefit the 
writing process of every student who comes into contact with it; 
it is an academic Holy Grail. Issue after issue of learned jour- 
nals is cluttered with articles, teacher fictions actually, 
declaring that the Grail has been found. But have many of these 
articles made long-lasting contributions to improving writing 
among our students? Not really. The innovations in teaching 
composition brilliant though they seem in the journals of 
our profession do not tell a complete story. These articles 
give an impression of unbridled success with rarely a mention 
of failure, rarely an explanation why some method does not work 
all the time. And any fledgling composition teacher can tell, 
with horror, stories of semesters wasted in approaches and methods 
which did not work. 

So if you are looking for a teaching gimmick which "really 
wbrks," you will not find it here. What you will find are 
interesting and important opinions on an increasingly popular 
approach to teaching composition— *the writing tutorial. 

Over the past three years, I have studied how tutorials are 
used to teach composition at three different colleges, differing 
in size, geographical location, and type of institution; the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Francis Marion Collepe, and Clarkson 
College. These institutions are, respectively, a large state- 
supported university, a small business/liberal arts two-year 
school, and an engineering college. In order to study the 



tutorial method and to compare it with typical . classroom approache 
to teaching composition, I interviewed twenty-height teachers who 
had used both the tutorial method and the classroom methods The 
following set of short questions comprised the interview: 

1) What advantages have you found in the classroom method 
of teaching composition? 

2) Vi/hat disadvantages? 

3} What advantages have you found in the tutorial method 
of teaching composition? 

4) What disadvantages? 

^) How do the two methods conpare in the time spent by 
the teacher? 

6} How do the two methods compare in improving students^ 
writ ing? 

7} How do the two methods compare in student attitude 
toward the course? 

^) If you taught this course again, which method would 
you use? 

The Questions were designed to be general; I wanted to elicit 
nuances as well as Quantifiable answers. I wanted to start the 
teachers talkini^, and as it turned out their ramblings were often 

as informative if not more so*-*as were there direct answers. 

Before I discuss the results of the interviews, let me say 
a few words about the two methods I am examining. The classroom 
method used by the teachers I interviewed is typical of that used 
in many colle^e-ievel writing courses: one teacher to twenty or 
more students meeting three times a week during which anything 
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from transforinational grammar to the socio-economic awareness of 
ethnic groups might be discussed and written about in the eight 
or so assigned themes* The tutorials, on che other hand, con- 
sisted of one thirty minute session per student per week* The 
first fifteen minutes were spent by the tutor reading, and occa* 
sionally commenting on, the student's pap€vr* The last fifteen 
minutes were spent discussing the student's writing problems and 
improvement in the context of the paper, while planning a rewrite 
or the next paper* In each of the twenty-eight cases, the class- 
room method and the tutorials were used in elected writing 
courses* This is an important point to remember as it pertains 
to speculations I will make later concerning the use of tutorials* 
The bulk of the rest of this paper consists of the responses 
of teachers during the interviews and of my reactions to those 
responses* The answers are interesting, ^nformative, and not 
always what I had expected* The following chart graphically 
depicts the various responses to the questions listed above* 
Following the chart I will discuss my own observations concerning 
the teachers' answers as well as expand upon their particular 
reflections during each interview* 
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1. khcit Advdhta^t*3 havf ypii found In the cl^tA^t'onn im'thod of 



tetcKlrV wrltinr? 

»* the class 1» a fprum fpr r.enertttinr id<>ns * — B 

tb^ claa«! rri. /id^s for petr criticism *7 

the cl«3» provides a ^ro^p identity- 7 

dt the class has wo tdvantarc^ — * — " * 6 

2* What disadvantages hava you found In the classroom tnethod of 
teachlnfr wrltlnr? 

a* the level of Instruction has to be alr:cd at a iRedlan'»9 
the cla^srootn fomat r« doves- writ In g front writers ^$ 



c» the classroom fonaat promotea poor student attention — 6 
d* the class does not provide enotjgn writing experience ^ 



3* What advaTtta^ea have you found In the tutorUl metho4 of 
teaching writing? 

a* tutorials enable the teacher to focus directly on 

Individual atudants* writing needs Z\ 

h* tutor* are iTomedlately aware of studants writing 

prob l«ias - — * — * * 

c* tutorials nake posalblt a greater volume of writing— -7» 

k* What dlsftdvantarea have you found In tb« tutorial method of 
teaching writing? 

a. tutorials raqulre a great daal of titne— 

b* only a avail number of students can be seen per 

teacher per seawster Ir tutorials 

c* tutorials are oentally and physically exhausting*- 9 

d* tutcrials are tedious for the student 5 

a* tutorials provide no froup identity-— ^-7 

f» tutorials provide no P*er critlciMt^^— ^ — ^ 7 

5. How do the two nethods compare In the tlitie spent by the 
teadher? 

a. more time required by tutorials*-— 13 

h, jnore time required by classes — * S 

c* no noticeable difference— 7 

6. Uow do the two methods compare In InprovinE students* 
wrltln^^? 

a» tutorials elicited dramatic liwprovemant 15 

b* tutorials elicited allKhtly nore Improveinent 7 

c* no noticeable difference * 6 

7* How do the two tnetbode comPvre In Student attitudes 
toward the course? 

»* student attitudes were better In tutorials ft 

b* student attitudes were better in ciesscs- 6 

Ct no noticeable difference—*' ♦ S 

6* If you tflupht a wrUifi*: course ar^in, whlcn n^^thod *feuld 
you choose? 

a* tutorial !i — ♦ ♦ 1^ 

h, classroo»»'3 " * * 7 
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OBSERVATIOHS : ADVAH7AGES CF TUTORIALS AMD DISADVANTAGES OF CLASSES 

Twenty-one f^aculty thought that the most in^portant advantage 
of tutorial's was that the instructor could focus directly on the 
individual student's unique writing needs. For example, if a 
student has a problem with paragraph organization, a common prob- 
lem according to many of the teachers I interviewed, it can be 
dealt wjth— -at once. Roger Garrison points out this virtue in 
''TEACHIMG WRITING: An Approach to Tutorial Instruction in Fresh- 
man Composition/' adding that attempting to focus the student on 
other matters is, for the moment, not important.^ This virtue of 
tutorials emphasizes one of the problems with the classroom 
aporoach. Nine teachers said that because of the widely varying 
decrees of competence among their writing students they felt 
compelled to aim classroom instruction at a median, which by its 
nature excludes students both above it and below it. The ones 
above the median are almost always bored, their development 
stifled. Those below it are lost, their convictions that they 
cannot write reinforced. Six of these nine teachers said that 
aiming at a median excluded probably no more than ten of the; r 
twenty students; cm said, perhaps more f orthrightly , that he 
fplt aiming at a median level of instruction in a writing class 
touched the writing problems of only three or four of his 
students. In a class of twenty students, that excludes almost 

from what the course is supposed to be about---improving 
writ inpr. 
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A second advantage of tutorials, mentioned by eigi.^ of the 
teachers I talked with, is that the instructor is immediately 
aware of the student's comprehension or lack of it* One of the 
dicta teachers frequently tell students in writing classes is 
that the writer must be aware of and contend with the audience's 
understanding of the subject jbeing written about. But now often 
are teachers guilty of ignoring their own advice when they write 
marginalia on students' papers? If these comments are read at 
all by students (which I doubt}, what percentage of th^ critical 
profundity does the average student understand? Probably very 
little. But what these eight teachers mentioned was that if a 
comment is made to a student's face concerning a writing problem 
in his paper which is on the desk in front of him, it is obvious 
if he understands or not. And if he does not, the tutor can 
back uo or repeat or question or re-emphasize until the point is 
clear. This advantage eliminates what eight teachers thought to 
be a problem in the classroom method: that writing removed from 
the writer cannot be taught; that students in the classroom might 
never understand what is beinp said about writing and, worse, that 
the teacher might never know. This feeling was so strong among 
six of the respondents that they volunteered: "there is no advan- 
tdi^B to the classroom approach; if writing: is being taught, it is 
a one-to*one communication/' and am convinced that writing can 
only be taught by tutorials.'* 

Growing'' out of the advantages of individual attention and 
immediate reaction^response is a t.hird advantage of tutorials. 
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Half of the persons I interviewed said that there was a better 
student-teacher relationship, better student attitude, under the 
tutorial system* Ten of those fourteen attributed the better 
morale to the individual attention* One student confirmed this 
in a follow-up I made of student opinions* She said that in 
tutorials for the first time in her college career (she was a 
junior En^rlish major} she found a teacher who was actively 
interested in what she thought, in her unique abilities and 

inabilities* This is an unfortunate indictment all tQo true, 

as we will admit to ourselves of the way we teach compositipn# 

What this statement says about tutorials is that the interest 
and care of the instructoi* contributes to the interest and care 
of the student 4 If the student knows that the composition teacher 

is there tc help the student write better, rather than to rein- 
force the student's prior convictions that he cannot write, atti* 
tude can*t help but be better* 

Fifteen teachers noticed ^ *Mramatic improvement" in tutorial 
students^ writing early in the semester, an improvement they 
attributed to individual attention on the students* writing prob- 
lems* Seven others said that there was some improvement, and the 
remalninj^ six agreed that ^'at least the students wrote no wors*^ 
than when they started the course Seven of the fifteen who 
Witnessed to drai^atic improvement said that it was followed by a 
period of levelling off* Thus is an important statement which I 
will examine later* 

Finally, seven teachers said that they thought the most 
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Important feature of tutorials is the *olume of v/riting which can 
be produced* Peter Elbow^ and Roger Garrison^ agree with this 
evaluation; vhey carry it further, though, and contend that 
writinft can be best learned one-to-one because the method allows 
more writing to be done, but most importantlyi because one*to*one 
teachine^ allows close editorial input directly into the process of 
writing a paper, input which is characteristically absent in the 
classroom* It is this input, one teacher said, which shows 
students alternatives in their writing-in handling subjects and 
in addressing audiences* 



OBSRRVATI'^NS : DISADVANTAGES OF TUTCKIALS AND ADVANTAGES OF CLASSES 

The most noted disadvantage of tutorials, pointed out by 
thirteen of the teachers interviewed, is the time that tutorials 
require; they found the tutorials more demanding of their energy 
as well* The real problem of a time disadvantage, however, is 
the cost and efficiency of running an English department* By the 
tutorial method, one teacher can handle one section of sixteen 
to twenty students per semester; no one I interviewed wanted to 
meet more than one sectipn of tutorials per week* Consequently, 
if any other writir^r courses were being taught by the teachers, 
they were being taught by the classroom approach* On the other 
hand, the classroom method allows a teacher to handle up to three, 
and under duress, four sections of sixteen to twenty-five students 
apiece oer semester for a total of from forty-eight to one 
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hundred students^ Considering this comparison of students per 
faculty member, a writing tutor who was also department chair- 
person, admitted tfiat although he had had good results using 
tutorials they were not feasible on a department*wide basis. 
To use tutorials depart nentwide, he said, would require more 
teachers than the budget could possibly support. The problem 
of cost-effectiveness is the most debillating case against the 
wide*spread u^e of tutorials for teaching writing. 

Closely related to the problem of time required by tutorials 
is the concern which nine teachers expressed that tutorials are 
mentally and physically exhausting; eight also said that tutorials 
are tedious for the student. However, if we examine how the 
tutorials were used by these particular respondents, we will see 
that the^?ource of tedium and exhaustion is in their use of 
tutorials and not in the tutorial method itself. Eight of the 
nine created unnecessary extra work for themselves. They 
required students' papers to be handed in a few days before the 
tutorial session so they could '*give a" thorough reading'* to the 
papers, they still wrote extensive marginalia on students^ papers, 
they wandered off on tangents during the tutorial causing the 
session to run to an hour or longer. Regarding the first of 
these causes of extra work, tutors said they ^'felt guilty" at 
not hein^ able to read the students' papers thoroughly and 
'*point out all the thlnps wron^ with it/' Besides the attitudinal 
problem of the teacher approaching a student's work negatively, 
this extra reading creates one of the blocks to writing improve- 
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ment common in the classroom method: it provides more material 

( mare^inalia , notes to the student, etc.) than the student can 

of is willinp to digest. Roger Garrison has -come advice for 

those who feel compelled to over*correct a paper: 



Decide what the priorities to be corrected 
are; and then deal with these, ooe at a 
tiT^ie. ... ONE PROBLEM AT A Ti[4E . AND THE 
, k6sT IKPOitrBT PHOBLEH FThHT is the proper 
cprrectine; motto.^ 



Next,, the key to jolving the ^problem of wandering into tangential 
discussions is, simply, self-restraint. Tutors, if they are to 
be successful; c^.n not allow themselves to stray into discussions 
of oast experiences^ literature, the weather unless these things 
pertain directly to the writing in questic*" . One of the tutors I 
interviewed admitted that this was the hardest aspect of tutorials: 
"keeping things in a writinp; point of view.'^ Ail of this applies 
to the remark on tedium for the students. If the tutor is obviously 
bored and exhausted, or if the student has to wait in a hallway 
thirty ninutes past his assigned tutorial because a tutor is 
chattinf: about matters not related to writing, is i^ any wonder 
the student finds tutorials tedious? 

The followinj? ep's .Je is the most tellinp; example of extra 
work created by a V. \or. Perhaps the most interesting aspect of 
this episode \% the, fact that this particular tutor did not find 
tutorials overly t iir.e-consuming, exhausting, or tedious. At this 
DoJnt, I would like to noirinate this tutor for sainthood, he 
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betran the senester with the ref:ular three classes per week plus 
one tutorial ner student per week. At mid-term he reduced the 
number of classes per week to two; with three weeks left in the 
senester he r^dured it to one class per week. In addition to 
this, he re-^uired students to hand in paoers three days prior 
to their tutorials; these capers he took home, red-pencilling 
errors and vrriting notes to the students. The tutorials were 
then snent discussing tho arrors he had found. In addition to 
all of this, he irimeopraphed students' papers for class discussion; 
he also p:ade up a spelling list of the most frequently misspeUe 
words In the students' papers. He volunteered a sadly enlightening 
comment durinp the interview when he said: ^'I'm not sure any of 
this worked." Neither am I. 



SPECULATIONS ON THE USE ABUSE OF TUTCaiAL3 

In the way of a conclusion, the answers of the interviewed 
teachers j?enerate some advice about the use of tutorials: they 
are not for everybody. So much of the success or failure of 
tutorials depends upon the personality of the tutor that out of 
the twenty-eipht teachers I talked with the successful tutors 
can be s<^parated from the unsuccessful solely on the basis 'of the 
attitude with which they approach their task. And isn't this 
also the determinant of a good classroom teacher? 

Those persons interested in adopting the tutori ^ approach, 
however, should be aware of the danger inherent in a one-to-one 
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method of teaching writing. Tutorials hold a frightening 
potential for power-"far mare than the power of the grade in 
a typical class. The ramifications of this power come Trom 
two sources: (1) the number of intor^viewed teachers who witnessed 
to "dramatic improvement** in students' writing, and (2) the 
increasing amount of research into the relationship of thought 
to languaje;e. First, let*s look at the matter of improvement. 
What is improvement in writing? In a quantitative sense, we 
do not know. As teachers, we are still limited to our subjective 
judgment. If we contend that majority of writing teachers' 
judgments are good and accurate (which we do), we can still not 
claim universality. This is where, as one of the interview 
respondents put it, "if tutors are wrong, tutorials are dangerous.'^ 
In light of our limitation to subjectivity, regardless of how 
accurate that might be , improvement in writing in our classes or 
in our tutorials must be defined as a student's progress toward 
the teacher's stylistic model. This opens up the broad likelihood 
that many of us are foisting off upon our students our own 
stylistic fetishes. Some may be evangelizing for a cumulative 
style, pointing out, as Christensen has, the urgency and clarity 
of a style which lilts along until it reaches a period* Desiring 
a style of measured stateliness, keepiiig time with an ancient music, 
some iray urge periodicity. Some, even though we may find it hard 
to balieye, preach centrally embedded modifiers. But stylistic 
imitation of itself is not a well*supported road to good writing. 
More and more writinf^ researchers arc supporting the idea that 
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good writing, really good writing, has to come from the integrity 
of the writer; it has to speak in the writer*s own voice, to 
paraphrase Walker Gibson*^ 

The following example shows what can be done to a writer^ s 
voice in tutorials* In light of recent research into thought 
and language, we might also wonder what has been done to the 
writer herself? Selection I is taken from a student's paper at 
the beginning of a writing course v^diich is to be taught by 
tutorials* Selection II is taken from the same student's work, 
though this time at the end of the semester* 



1} Many corporations, due to the rapid expansion of 
t^siness, have turned to computer technology to 
more accurately and adequately update their pro- 
duction methods* Large increases in computer 
storage and rapid access of information has 
generated a growing concern toward the lack of 
information safeguards* 



II) The Anderson Company sells a ^^^de variety of 

party snacks* The company is experimenting with 
different methods of introducing their new 
variety of corn chips* The test markets consist 
of three similar areas* 



The sentences is Selection I are typical of the student's style 
at the beginning?: of the course* Most of the sentences in this 
paper were complex or compounc'/complex* The paper did contain 
many of the errors common to a beginning writer, especially a 
^\t%T attenpblrig a complex sentence structure; the subject- 
verb agreement error is sentence two is a good example* The 
sentences in Selection II are typical of the student's style 
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at the end of the course. Most of the sentences in this paper 
were simple, declarative; on the average they contained between 
eierht and twelve words* A change in style, a simplification, 
has taken place; and it is shocking how many teachers look upon 
this change as an improvement* Too many of our colleagues are 
teaching writing by tearing down and starting over when we should 
be building on the materials a student already possesses* Mina 
Shaughnessy, at the Rutgers Conference on Teaching Writing, 
October 30-31 > 1975 i said it best: 



what we experience as confusion in students' 
writing is often part of a positive develope- 
ment . Stu s advancing into new and unfa- 
TTiiliar ling istic territory tend to make new, 
more complex, more subtle errors as they try 
to use words and patterns they have never used 
before* * * * teachers need assignments ard 
ways of ''correcting" papers that do not dis- 
courage students from risking exploration* 
And they need to make certain that in testing 
and evaluating, they do not *T)istake such risk- 
taking and difficulty for **failure*"^ 



Such advice applies to the teaching of all writing, but to 
the tutorial method in particular because of the uniquely power* 
lul position of the tutor. For these reasons, tutorials should 
be elected and not forced upon either student or teacher. / 

In the final analysis^ how do we evaluate tutorials? Tt^^y 
seem to be effective in quickly eliciting change in a studentfs' 
writing^ they promote good teacher/student interaction^ but/ 
they are not the most cost*^f fective method for teaching writings 
especially at larre universities. Tutorials are most effectively 
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characterized as a gamble. As long as tutors do not, mistake 
risk-taking for failure, the gamble pays. 
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